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supports it slowly withers and dies whilst the
creeper flourishes, an example of how the sowcar
benefits by the planter's labour.
The word forest conjures up to the English
mind visions of green glades and pleasant grassy
slopes, ideal spots whereon to picnic and pitch the
holiday camp. The Indian forest offers nothing
of the kind. There are no glades and grassy
banks. It is dense and impenetrable except by
game tracks and narrow, tortuous paths scarcely
discernible to the inexperienced eye. The tracks
run parallel with the ridges above or the valleys
below, turning here and there to reach a water
pool or to cross to another hill.
To step off these tracks is to plunge at once
into dense vegetation. The beds of fern and moss
beneath the undergrowth cover hidden stones and
the rocky beds of mountain runlets. Progress
is arrested by formidable thorns; and at every
point of the compass a wall of foliage hems in the
adventurous traveller. It is impossible to see the
sun or to feel the direction of the wind which
cannot penetrate below the roof of foliage. The
forest becomes one vast bed of vegetation deprived
of all its distinguishing marks.
There is nothing more paralysing to the human